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THE ROLE OF SUBJECT-MATTER IN ART? 


PROPOSE to discuss one aspect of the familiar but still con- 

troversial problem of the réle of subject-matter in art. In most 
discussions of the problem, it is tacitly assumed that subject-matter 
has no positive esthetic value whatsoever, and that if its presence 
increases the value of a work of art at all, that value is always 
non-esthetic in character. This doctrine is clearly presupposed, for 
example, in the contemporary abstractionist’s concern with the 
esthetic surface as such, and in his insistence that subject-matter, 
when present, actually obstructs the pure esthetic delight which the 
spectator would otherwise enjoy. The assumption even appears to 
underlie the traditionalist’s defense of subject-matter. When the 
latter argues that subject-matter is necessary to great art he usually 
does so on the ground that a subjectless art can not express ‘‘ great 
truths,’’ ‘‘great moral insights,’’ or ‘‘great emotions’’; he rarely 
(and, so far as I know, never) inquires whether the exclusion of 
subject-matter may not also impoverish art esthetically. 

But although the doctrine is thus widely received, it is almost 
certainly false. It is not self-evident, and the relevant empirical 
evidence seems overwhelmingly to contravene rather than support 
it. In particular, as I shall try to show, there are at least two 
ways in which subject-matter can and often does contribute to art 
esthetically. It will be convenient, however, to preface the argu- 
ment itself with a brief analysis of the concepts of esthetic surface 
and esthetic subject-matter. 


I 


When critics refer to the ‘‘surface’’ of a work of art they seem 
to refer (a) to its purely sensory properties (i.e., those properties 
which the work of art continues to manifest for us even if we - 
merely sense or are aware of it in Russell’s meaning of the word), 
which (b) as manifested are spatio-temporally or merely temporally 
continuous, and which (c) are apprehended in esthetic awareness. 
This last qualification is important since the esthetic surface of a 
work of art does not include all of the sensory properties that work 


1 This is a considerably revised version of a paper read before the Fuller- 
ton Club at Bryn Mawr College in October, 1938. 
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possesses in virtue of being a physical object. Thus, in painting, 
the taste of the pigment and the weight of the canvas are not part 
of its esthetic surface. 

‘“Subject-matter,’’ on the other hand, is not so easily described. 
This is because its character and the psychological mechanism by 
which we become conscious of it tend to vary with the art medium 
employed, and so preclude a detailed analysis which is equally 
applicable to all arts. I shall, therefore, restrict myself at the 
outset to a description of subject-matter in one of the arts—viz., 
painting (where its character can be most easily detected)—and 
estimate its esthetic possibilities. Before concluding, however, I 
shall make some attempt to indicate what in our analysis of paint- 
ing can be properly generalized. 

Let us note to begin with, then, that subject-matter as found in 
painting is a construct, and a construct of the same type that con- 
stitutes any perceptual object. (1) It is never immediately ex- 
perienced as a whole, but consists, in part, of qualities and relations 
whose presence can only be inferred or assumed. This is true if 
only because the subject-matter of all representational painting 
includes three-dimensional objects whereas the pictorial surface 
itself is necessarily two-dimensional. (2) Again, like the percept- 
ual object, it is a construct which may be partly public and partly 
private. The subject-matter I discover in a given painting may be 
exactly what anyone else would discover, but it may also be (as in 
the case of art relying upon unfamiliar and unconventional sym- 
bols) what only I or someone with my special training could find. 
Most paintings, however, involve both types of subject-matter, 
just as most perceptual objects involve both what any one would 
infer if he experienced my present sensa, and what I peculiarly 
infer because of the eccentricities of my personal history. Thus, 
in most treatments of the Descent-from-the-Cross theme it would 
be apparent to anyone that what is represented is the lifting down 
of a dead body from an upright beam of wood. But to identify this 
tableau as a scene in the Christian drama of salvation requires a 
knowledge which is not common. And in so far as this is part of 
the subject-matter of the painting for me, its subject-matter is 
partly private.? 


2 It is important to note that the spectator himself is rarely aware of this 
distinction even when it is relevant. As given, private and public subject- 
matter reciprocally determine each other and fuse together. Thus, in the case 
of a Pieta or a Descent from the Cross, while the public inferences contribute 
the external appearances of the personages represented and the private their 
names and history, I see these personages as unified personalities in whom all 
of these elements are blended. 
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There is also a definite analogue between the manner in which 
the subject-matter of a painting is related to its surface and the 
manner in which the perceptual object is related to sensa. (1) In 
the first place, the surface, like sensa, helps to determine both that 
there shall be a construction and what general character that con- 
struction shall assume. Without a surface acting as a vehicle there 
could be no subject-matter at all, or if there could be, per im- 
possible, it would lack a determinate character. This is true 
whether the subject-matter is exclusively public, exclusively private, 
or a combination of both. (2) In the second place, the surface, 
like sensa, may determine the character of the resultant construct 
either directly or indirectly. Some subjects, just like some per- 
ceptual objects, are so constructed that some of their parts do not 
depend directly upon the surface but upon other parts of the 
subject-matter. For example, in Rembrandt’s The Anatomy Les- 
son we could not know that the recumbent figure is a dead, human 
body unless we first knew that it is a human body; whereas we 
could know that it was a human body without knowing that it was 
dead. (3) Again, like sensa, the surface is absorbed by and in- 
cluded in the very construct of which it itself is a necessary cause. 
In looking at El Greco’s Saint Jerome, for instance, that which 
appears phenomenologically as a two-dimensional arrangement of 
two-dimensional planes, having various sizes, shapes, and colors, 
does not disappear when I go on to observe the subject-matter of 
that painting. This two-dimensional plane then becomes a high 
forehead ; this, a red robe draped about a pair of shoulders, this an 
open book, ete. In other words, although the surface no longer 
exists as a two-dimensional arrangement its elements continue to 
exist for me in the mode of the external appearances * of a certain 
set of three-dimensional objects. Hence we must describe the sub- 
ject-matter of a painting as a construct including both the elements 
comprising its surface and their meaning for us. (4) Finally, the 
constructing of the subject-matter on the basis of the given surface 
is, like the constructing of perceptual objects from sensa, implicit 
rather than explicit, immediate rather than mediate. It is only 
rarely that we are first aware of surface and only subsequently of 

8 This need not always be the case. Some parts of the surface may fail 
to become parts of any of the three-dimensional objects comprising the scene. 
An extreme example of this is to be found in John Marin’s Main Islands 
where, although they give depth to the scene represented (and thus really fuse 
with it), the three lines slashing down across the picture remain unattached to 
any object in it. To distinguish this type of situation from that in which 
every part of the surface becomes an integral aspect of the subject scene, one 


might describe it as a ‘‘free,’’ and the other as a ‘‘natural,’’ fusion of surface 
and subject. 
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subject. In esthetic apprehension, the two are fused for us from 
the very start, and we can separate them only by an act of retro- 
spective analysis. Even when, as is sometimes the case, a pro- 
tracted period is required for the full exploration of a subject-matter 
the movement of consciousness is not from surface to subject-matter, 
but from one fusion of the two to another. : 

Subject-matter, on the other hand, differs from the perceptual 
object in at least the two following respects: (1) subject-matter is 
always a semblance, while the perceptual object certainly need not 
be and (2) subject-matter is always recognized to be a semblance 
at once; while if the perceptual object is illusory, it can be recog- 
nized as such only retrospectively. Subject-matter is a semblance 
in so far as the spectator can not act within, or with respect to, it. 
He can not walk, Alice-like, into a landscape; he can not climb 
Mont-St. Victoire, and he can not sever the chains of Andromeda. 
And he knows this to be the case immediately because of various 
signs presented to him. For one thing, the subject stimulates only 
one of his senses: he does not hear the rasp of the steel as it scrapes 
the old woman’s finger-nail, and he does not smell the salt of the 
spray as it lashes the rock. For another, no matter how much or 
how long he moves about it, the spatial and temporal perspective of 
the picture never varies.* Professor Tulp’s footwear remains for- 
ever concealed; and the apples of Cezanne never rot. 

To summarize, then, what has been said thus far: The surface of 
a work of art is just that sensory continuum experienced when the 
work of art, taken with respect to what convention designates its 
esthetic aspect, is regarded as an immediate fact of consciousness. 
Subject-matter, on the other hand, is (at least in painting) a con- 
struct, which may be wholly or partially private, which is directly 
or indirectly dependent upon the existence and character of a cer- 
tain surface, and which, finally, always includes that surface as a 
fused aspect of itself. In these respects subject-matter resembles 
the perceptual object. It differs from the latter in being a sem- 
blance, and in being immediately detected to be such. 

We are now in a position to raise the question of whether sub- 
ject-matter contributes in any way to our esthetic response to art. 

4Or, at least, not as greatly as it would if the scene were real. That the 
character of a subject-matter is sometimes relative to the spatial position of the 
spectator, can not be doubted. For example, an angle formed by two objects 
in a painting appears to be more obtuse when viewed from a position im- 
mediately to the front of the picture than when viewed at the extreme left or 


right. But even in these cases the shifting of the spatial perspective is far 
more limited than it would be were the object not a semblance. 
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II 


In treating of this question I shall find it convenient to make 
three assumptions about esthetic quality. In the first place I shall 
assume that esthetic quality exists and is sui generis. The first 
part of this assumption is, of course, required, if esthetics is to be 
considered a distinctive discipline with a distinctive type of fact to 
be investigated. The second part, while more debatable, is intro- 
duced solely for convenience. It is not really essential to my argu- 
ment, but by stipulating it I shall be able to avoid certain unneces- 
sary complications. 

In the second place, I am assuming that the necessary condition 
for the emergence of esthetic quality in any given situation is the 
presence of a coherent, relatively self-contained design or what I 
propose to call an esthetic design. By design I mean any arrange- 
ment or organization whatsoever. By a coherent design I mean an 
arrangement in which the constituents are so related that wherever 
the attention of the spectator alights within the arrangement, he is 
coerced to go on until all or most of the constituents have been can- 
vassed. And by a relatively self-contained design I mean an ar- 
rangement, none of whose constituents (or at most a very few of 
them) ever coerce us into going outside that arrangement. Thus, 
although most objects have design because they exhibit organization, 
not all have esthetic design and so esthetic quality. This account, 
of course, does not explain why some arrangements coerce us into 
exploring them fully or why we attach a peculiar value to those 
which have this capacity. The latter questions, although crucial to 
a comprehensive esthetic, need not concern us here. Nor is it 
necessary to decide whether esthetic design is a sufficient condition 
of esthetic quality. Provided it is conceded to be a necessary con- 
dition—as I believe most contemporary estheticians would admit— 
nothing more is required for the argument. 

Finally, I shall assume that esthetic quality is susceptible of 
degree and that its degree is always (at least in art) a function of 
(a) the degree to which the esthetic design is clearly presented to 
the spectator and (b) the degree of complexity of that design.® 
The truth of each of these assumptions will, I believe, be obvious. 
An esthetic design which for some reason or another is wholly or 
in part obscured for the spectator, clearly becomes more pleasing 
if those obscuring factors are removed. This is proved by such 
familiar experiences as finding oneself enjoying a work of art more 

5 There are many other factors which determine the degree of esthetic 
merit, ranging all the way from the degree to which I am already familiar with 


the type of esthetic design discovered, to the state of my digestion at the mo- 
ment of esthetic experience; but these are irrelevant to the present argument. 
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after the subtleties of its composition have been fully revealed by 
an expert. And an increase in the complexity of an esthetic de- 
sign appears to have at least two favorable effects upon esthetic 
quality: first, since a more complex design takes longer to explore, 
it prolongs the period during which the esthetic quality may be 
freshly savored ; and second, since it increases the number of inner 
contrasts within the design it intensifies and deepens esthetic de- 
light. Thus, other things being equal, an esthetic design that is 
more complex than another will give rise to a more intense and a 
more enduring esthetic satisfaction. This is a thesis developed 
recently with great cogency by Professor Pepper ® and I shall at- 
tempt no new defense here. 

Now when anyone asserts that subject-matter is esthetically 
valuable in a painting he may be defending a more or less extreme 
variant of this thesis. He may contend that subject-matter always 
heightens the esthetic effect or he may argue, more modestly, that 
it sometimes has this effect and sometimes does not. Again, he 
may maintain that subject-matter heightens the esthetic effect merely 
in the sense that it enhances or emphasizes the esthetic design 
of the surface (as italics may emphasize a word without changing 
its meaning) or, more radically, in the sense that in adding new 
elements to a painting it constitutes an esthetic design different 
from, and better than, that of the surface taken alone. There are, 
thus, at least four versions of the doctrine possible: 

1. Subject-matter always enhances the esthetic design of the 
surface without changing the design itself in any way. 

2. Subject-matter always changes the esthetic design of the 
surface in the direction of improving it. 

3. Subject-matter sometimes enhances the esthetic design of 
the surface without changing the design itself in any way. 

4. Subject-matter sometimes changes the esthetic design of the 
surface in the direction of improving it. 

Of these, however, only the third and fourth appear to be genu- 
inely significant, for it is unlikely that anyone—even the most 
violent partisan—would contend that the addition of subject-mat- 
ter automatically heightens the esthetic effect. But is there any 
reason for supposing that either the third or fourth hypothesis (or 
both, since they are not mutually exclusive) is true? For clarity, 
I shall refer, hereafter, to the third hypothesis as the ‘‘catalytic’’ 
hypothesis (since it holds that subject-matter, like a catalyst in a 
chemical reaction, is an agent for facilitating rather than for alter- 
ing a certain desired result), and to the fourth as the ‘‘component’’ 


68. C. Pepper, Aesthetic Quality, New York, 1938, pp. 53 ff. 
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hypothesis (since it holds that subject-matter is an agent for in- 
troducing new elements of design into the work of art). 

A. It seems to me that the ‘‘catalytic’’ hypothesis is almost 
self-evident. Consider, for example, the Avignon Pieta. Here 
the fact that three living persons are represented as grouped about 
a dead man and as concentrating their attention upon him seems 
clearly to reénforce and to emphasize the esthetic design resident 
in the surface of the picture. For the subject-matter here in- 
cludes: first, a complex of three-dimensional objects and, second, 
a complex of mental attitudes. And each of these complexes is 
isomorphic with respect to the complex constituting the surface: 
the blue and brown plane, which I find at the left of the surface 
pattern, slants to the right; the human body, which it then be- 
comes, bends toward the right; and the mental attitude, deducible 
from its facial expression, is an attitude of attending to what lies 
at the right. And the like is true in the case of the other figures 
represented. Thus, both the direct and the indirect sections of 
the subject-matter of this particular picture duplicate the design 
of the surface in at least its more general and pervasive aspects, 
and thus, also, it seems clear, tend to point up that design. 

Evidence supporting the ‘‘catalytic’’ hypothesis is also to be 
found in the fact that often the surface design of a painting would 
lack unity if it were not for the presence of a subject-matter. 
This occurs (@) when the surface design is ‘‘broken up’’ into two 
or more subsidiary designs which are not sufficiently integrated 
to constitute a single design, or (b) when the surface is so compli- 
cated that it can not be grasped as one design by the most es- 
thetically sensitive spectator. An example of the first is to be 
found in Raphael’s Coronation of the Virgin. In this picture the 
surface design is broken sharply in two. In the upper half, the 
Virgin, angels, ete., form one segregated group, while in the lower 
half the crowd of worshippers, the empty tomb, etc., form another 
group. No heads or hands rise from the crowd below, and no 
cloud or robe trails down from the group above to knit them to- 
gether ; between the groups there is an unbroken and empty space. 
Such unity which the picture as a whole possesses, therefore, is de- 
rived entirely from the fact that three worshippers are seen as 
looking up. Without this purely psychic factor, which is ‘‘read 
into’’ the picture as part of its subject-matter, we should very 
likely see two designs on the canvas instead of one. Still another 
example of the same sort is provided in The Anatomy Lesson of 
Professor Tulp, where such unity of surface design as is achieved 
by the use of color and other formal devices is greatly strengthened 
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by our perception that Professor Tulp’s six companions are listen- 
ing to his lecture on anatomy. 

Subject-matter also certainly helps in integrating the surface 
pattern when the latter happens to be complex beyond a certain 
degree. Consider, for example, Picasso’s two paintings on the 
theme of the Woman with the Mandolin. Both have surface de- 
signs of an approximately equal degree of complexity and both 
are, let us assume, of an equal degree of esthetic merit. Yet the 
design of the picture whose subject-matter is more easily recog- 
nized appears, just by virtue of this fact, more vivid and more inte- 
grated than that of the other. Or, again, consider Memling’s 
The Seven Joys of Mary where the surface is so very complex that 
without the sense of a continuous story running through a series 
of episodes, the degree of integration achieved by the spectator 
would be far less than it actually is. 

In short, if the above analysis is correct, the projection of the 
surface pattern against the background of a subject-matter is a 
very powerful artistic device; and that not merely for underlin- 
ing the surface pattern, but for making possible the complication 
of that pattern to an indefinite extent without destroying its unity 
and coherence altogether. Thus, the value of the subject-matter 
as an instrument for enhancing surface design and therefore for 
intensifying esthetic pleasure can not really be disputed. And the 
‘‘eatalytic’’ hypothesis may be taken as established. 

B. It is not so easy to determine the truth or falsity of what I 
have called the ‘‘component’’ hypothesis, i.e., the theory that sub- 
ject-matter is capable of adding new and enriching elements to 
the design of the surface. First of all, there is involved a ques- 
tion of meaning. If true, the hypothesis entails as a consequence 
that there can exist subject-designs which are distinct and different 
from the surface designs of the picture in which they are expressed. 
But if this were the case, how would the two designs differ, and how 
would they be related to each other? 

Let us begin by noting that there may be situations in which 
a subject-matter has esthetic design; and that there is, therefore, a 
perfectly good sense in which we may talk about subject-design. 
As we saw above, the construction constituting the subject-matter 
of a painting includes, as a part of itself, the very surface from 
which it is derived. But if this is so, then it would seem to follow 
that when a subject-matter includes a surface which happens to 
have esthetic design, that design will characterize not merely the 
surface but the subject-matter into which that surface has been 
absorbed. And that this actually occurs is verified, I believe, by 
the fact that the pure surface design of a painting is usually dis- 
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cernible even when that painting is being observed normally as a 
fusion of subject and surface. 

But this is not the sense required. Since the subject-matter 
possesses this design only by virtue of its fusion with the surface, 
that design differs in no significant particular from the design of 
the surface. In fact, they are numerically identical unless by a 
violent act of imagination we set the painting, as surface, over 
against the painting, as a whole. Accordingly, we must look 
further. But the fact that there may be this transference of sur- 
face design to subject-matter does at least suggest the answer to 
our problem. It suggests, to be brief, that if there were a distinc- 
tive subject design it would differ from surface design in precisely 
the way a whole differs from one of its parts. For since the design 
acquired by virtue of its incorporating the surface is, once the 
fusion has taken place, literally a characteristic of the subject-mat- 
ter itself, it will always be a part of the total design of that sub- 
ject-matter. 

This, however, is an oversimplified account. The character of 
that whole-part relationship would, if the ‘‘component’’ hypothesis 
is correct, probably vary with the particular way in which subject 
and surface are fused. As noted above,’ there are at least two 
types of such fusion: ‘‘natural’’ fusion, or that in which (once 
the fusion has taken place) no element of the surface remains as a 
characteristic detached from the scene represented; and ‘‘free’’ 
fusion, or that in which some element of the surface does remain 
thus unattached. And it is likely that each of these would fuse 
their designs in a distinctive kind of way. Thus, if there were 
given a ‘‘natural’’ fusion (or, at most, a ‘‘free’’ fusion in which no 
element of the surface essential to the manifestation of surface 
design remains ‘‘free’’), then the whole-part relation between sub- 
ject and surface designs would tend to be of the type subsisting 
between a melody and one of its phrases, or between a geometrical 
figure and one of its parts. But if there were given a ‘‘free’’ 
fusion in which the free elements did include some element of the 
surface essential to the manifestation of surface design, we should 
then, very likely, have an altogether different type of whole-part 
relationship. It would, I suspect, be analogous to the type of 
relation subsisting between a polyphonic composition and one of 
its constituent melodies, or between a geometrical figure composed 
of two superimposed figures and one of those figures itself. In this 
kind of fusion there would, in short, be a kind of contrapuntal 
relation between the design of the surface and that design to which 


7 Note 3. 
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it must be added to give the total subject design. But the problem 
is too complicated for any extended analysis here. It is quite 
sufficient for our purpose to note that if there can be a distinctive 
subject design it will differ from the surface design as a whole 
differs from one of its parts. 

But if it is thus possible to describe a kind of situation in which 
subject design would be really distinctive, does this kind of situa- 
tion ever in fact exist? And if it does, is the resultant subject 
design really better than the surface design it includes? These 
are the questions we must now consider. And let us begin by noting 
that there appear to be no general or theoretic considerations which 
rule out either of these possibilities a priori. Against the possi- 
bility of a merely distinctive subject design it might be argued, for 
example, that esthetic design can be a function only of immediately 
given or sensed constituents, and that hence the design of the 
subject-matter, when it has one, must always be identical with the 
design of the surface. But this contention, whatever evidence sup- 
ports it, is certainly wrong. In the first place it assumes that the 
only immediately sensed elements in the subject construct are the 
elements absorbed from the surface. And this is incorrect. For 
when I experience a subject-matter, I not only may but usually 
do have concrete images of those parts of the subject construct 
which I have added to the surface. The field of images I immedi- 
ately sense includes, in other words, more than those derived from 
its surface aspect. But even if this were not the case, the objection 
still contravenes fact. It is simply not true that esthetic design is 
exclusively a function of the immediately sensed. Consider, for 
example, the situation in which of three entities, A, B, and C, we 
know, and know merely by description: (1) that they are persons, 
(2) that A loves B, B loves C, and C loves A, and (3) that C hates 
B, B hates A, and A hates C. Despite the fact that our knowledge 
here is so limited in extent, and is by description only, no one could 
seriously deny that this constitutes an esthetic design—albeit, a 
rudimentary one—and that, provided our interest in it is not purely 
theoretic or practical, it occasions at least an elementary type of 
esthetic response. But there is scarcely need to invent examples. 
Mathematical systems and mathematical proofs provide many in- 
stances of the same sort, instances in which entities known only 
descriptively afford esthetic delight. Thus, this type of objection 
to the possibility of a distinctive subject design fails. Nor can I 
think of any other worth mentioning. 

And if a painting existed whose subject-matter had a distine- 
tive design of its own, there appears to be no reason why that distine- 
tive design could not be superior to the design of the surface. It 
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might be argued, for example, that although the subject-matter in 
such a situation would enrich the total esthetic design of the picture 
and thus render it potentially more esthetically delightful than it 
would otherwise have been, this potentiality is never realized, be- 
cause subject-matter also introduced non-esthetic values which act 
as a distracting element. Thus, it might be held that while the 
subject-matter of Rembrandt’s Danaé enriches the esthetic design 
of the picture as a whole, the greater esthetic pleasure, which the 
subject-matter might, or theoretically should, occasion, is never 
actually experienced ; or, if experienced, that it is ‘‘polluted,’’ since 
that subject-matter also introduces (let us assume) a sexual appeal 
as well. This argument, if valid, would, of course, rule out the 
‘*catalytic’’ hypothesis as well. But the reasoning in this instance 
is merely specious. Although the non-esthetic appeal of a subject- 
matter is sometimes distracting, it is not always so, nor need it be. 
By proper ‘‘distancing,’’ such ‘‘appeals’’ can be so ‘‘toned down”’ 
by the artist that their presence in no way obstructs or ‘‘pollutes’’ 
the pure esthetic effect. Indeed, in some genres, they are esthetic- 
ally necessary. For example, in experiencing the dramatic or the 
sublime the spectator must first be led to enter sympathetically and 
emotionally into the situation before he can even become aware of 
its esthetic design. I suspect, therefore, that there are no valid a 
priort objections to the ‘‘component’’ hypothesis as we have defined 
it. 
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This, of course, does not prove the hypothesis to be true. It 
does not prove that there are paintings which have a distinctive 
subject design and which, just because that design is more com- 
plicated, really do produce a greater degree of esthetic delight than 
do their surface designs. It is to this phase of our argument, hence, 
that we must now turn. 

But in this matter the reader must eventually judge for himself 
by actually looking at certain paintings. An adequate, empirical 
proof of the ‘‘component’’ hypothesis would involve a long and 
detailed type of analysis for which I have neither the space nor the 
competence. I can, however, mention at random one picture which 
seems to me to verify this hypothesis to an eminent degree. This 
is Daumier’s La Soupe. In this picture (which represents a 
starved worker and his family seated at a table eating) the surface 
taken alone is esthetically pleasing. It has a design that is more 
than usually coherent and more than usually self-contained. But 
the effect of the design of the’whole—that is, of the fused surface 
and subject—is, esthetically, even more powerful. And the reason 
for this can be attributed only to the fact that the subject-matter 
\ has actually succeeded in enriching the total design in at least two 
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respects: first, considered merely as a representation of physical 
(or three-dimensional) bodies, it adds an element of balance and 
symmetry not to be found in the surface. In leaning over to get 
her share of the soup, the woman, as a mere body, thrusts the 
balance of the picture to the left of where it is located by the de- 
sign of the surface, and, in so doing, creates a new ‘‘centre’’ which, 
in opposition to the old, provides a highly effective formal ‘‘ten- 
sion.’’ Again, taken at the purely psychical level, the subject- 
matter adds to the design and provides a fresh source of esthetic 
pleasure in presenting a kind of counterpoint between ideal and 
fact. Since the individuals represented constitute a family, we 
expect to find them manifesting towards each other something of the 
social intimacy which the notion of a family normally entails. But 
what we really find is a situation in which all such intimacy is rup- 
tured, and in which each personality is reduced to a manifestation 
of the most primitive and bestial kind of individualism. No doubt 
further analysis would reveal further modes of enrichment by the 
subject-matter. But enough has been said, I think, to suggest that, 
not only here but elsewhere, subject-matter can constitute elements 
of design of its own, and that, when fused with the design of the 
surface, these can increase the esthetic effect of the picture as a 
whole. 

It seems to me, therefore, that both the ‘‘catalytic’’ and the 
‘*eomponent’’ hypotheses are very likely true, and that (at least in 
painting) there is good reason to suppose that the introduction of 
subject-matter, if properly handled, may be of great esthetic utility. 


IV 


Before concluding, I should like to add a word on the applica- 
bility of the above argument to art in general. 

1. It seems pretty certain that our analysis would be perfectly 
applicable to such arts as: sculpture, the pantomimic dances, the 
cinema, the theatre, and even program music (to the extent to 
which it relies on the imitation of natural sounds), since all of 
them, like painting, employ imitation or mimicry as their chief 
mode of expression. In our awareness of the work of art in any 
of these media, the psychological mechanisms involved in the con- 
struction of the subject-matter approximate, as we have seen in the 
instance of painting, to the type of mechanism involved in the con- 
struction of any perceptual object. Hence in all of them we ought 
to be able to find constructions which are direct or indirect, public 
or private, and which fuse with the surface elements from which 
they are derived. And since, in addition, the subject-matter in 
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each of these arts is always of the same type as is found in painting, 
viz., the representation of objects which can be experienced per- 
ceptually, there seems to be no reason why subject-matter may not, 
to the same extent, and in the same way, be as esthetically valuable 
in those arts as it is in painting. 

2. With respect to such arts as ‘‘pure’’ music, architecture, the 
non-pantomimic dance, and literature, however, mimicry is not the 
chief mode of expression. The relation of a word to its meaning in 
literature, of sound and gesture (in music and the dance, respec- 
tively) to mood, and of building material to expressive function in 
architecture, is certainly different from the relation of surface to 
subject-matter in painting. Hence it is likely that the psychological 
processes involved in their apprehension will differ widely from 
those involved in the apprehension of painting. 

But, despite this admitted difference, I believe that subject- 
matter plays as esthetically significant a rdle in the non-mimetic arts 
as it does in the mimetic. My reasons for thinking so are as fol- 
lows: (a) In the first place, what is apprehended in each of these 
arts has a dual character which is at least analogous to that be- 
tween surface and subject in painting. Thus, music, as appre- 
hended, may be analyzed into a pattern of sounds and the mood 
which they arouse, architecture into a pattern of solids and voids 
and the social functions which they serve, and literature into a 
pattern of words and their meanings. In addition, in the appre- 
hension of a work of art in any of these media, these two elements 
are genuinely fused. In poetry I attend exclusively neither to 
the sound nor to the sense but to both together; in a building I am 
aware of both the architectural structure and the ‘‘program’’ which 
this structure satisfies; in music the mood exhibited is indissolubly 
linked to the sound heard, ete. In other words, despite the differ- 
ence of type of fusion involved, the positive analogy between the 
psychological analysis of the mimetic arts and that of the non- 
mimetic is very great, and it therefore seems plausible to suppose 
that the conditions operating to increase esthetic delight in the 
mimetic arts will function to the same effect in the non-mimetic 
arts. 

(b) In the second place, there is nothing about the nature of 
esthetic design as such which would prevent any of the entities 
constituting a subject-matter in the non-mimetic arts from entering 
into such a design. Esthetic-design is a function of arrangement, 
coherence, and self-containedness but it is not restricted to a specific 
kind of constituent. As most estheticians would concede, it can 
emerge not only upon combinations of elementary sounds and colors 
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but upon combinations of three-dimensional bodies, mental atti- 
tudes,’ moods, and even functions. 

(c) Finally, empirical observation, as expressed in common 
critical judgments, supports this thesis. We all sense how esthetic- 
ally inappropriate it would be to develop a tragic theme in triolets, 
to try to arouse a quietistic mood with a set of trap-drums, or to 
design a public latrine in the form of a Gothic cathedral. And 
what this sense of ‘‘the inappropriate’’ indicates, presumably, is 
that subject or surface, even in the non-mimetic arts, may or may 
not ‘‘fit’’ each other esthetically, and that when they do ‘‘fit,’’ each 
makes its contribution to the total esthetic effect. 

I conelude, therefore, that subject-matter is an important 
esthetic factor in all the arts, and that both the traditional artistic 
practice of introducing subject-matter and the traditional critical 
practice of expecting its introduction are esthetically valid and 
important. 

Davip F. Bowers. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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Problems of Ethics. Moritz Scuuick. Authorized Translation by 
David Rynin. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1939. xv-+ 217 
pp. $2.00. 


To have Schlick’s Fragen der Ethik in American dress is more 
than a change of appearance. In its original form the work was 
designed primarily as a refutation of Kantian ethics. Similar at- 
tacks on Kant have been so current in America for at least a gen- 
eration that this book comes too late to be useful. It comes now 
into a different moral and philosophical environment and hence to 
examine its contribution to present American discussion and par- 
ticularly to neo-positivism may be useful, even though such an ex- 
amination necessarily emphasizes ideas which in its original setting 
were secondary. 

As a refutation of Kant, Schlick’s Ethics defends the older util- 
itarian view that virtue and happiness go hand in hand. With an 
improved psychology he reconstructs the thesis that pleasure di- 
rects the will, that it is natural for a man to find pleasure in what 
society finds useful, that imperatives are neither autonomous nor 
categorical but social and hypothetical, and that the social impulses 
(altruism, considerateness, or kindness) are most likely to yield 


8 As Plato clearly implies when he speaks of the ‘‘grace’’ and ‘‘rhythm’’ 
of the soul. 
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happiness. Morality can therefore rest safely (though not cer- 
tainly) on the facts of nature and human nature, instead of being 
grounded absolutely in the antinomy between duty and prudence. 
To my mind, at least, this book reveals clearly and convincingly the 
futilities and absurdities in the Kantian antithesis between the 
moral law and merely ‘‘anthropological’’ Sittlichkeit. But this 
argument has long since ceased to be news and Schlick’s new termi- 
nology, in spite of Dr. Rynin’s intelligent translation, is on the 
whole not much of an improvement. On one important point, by 
the way, Schlick misrepresents the Kantian position: what Kant 
says of duty, Schlick makes him say of goodness or value as well. 
It is evident that Schlick was trying to hit both Kant and the Aus- 
trian value theory with one stone, which somewhat confused his 
aim and weakened his blows. 

More pertinent today, however, are certain aspects of Schlick’s 
Ethics, which seem to me to be hold-overs from his Kantian and 
Austrian background and which vitiate what on the whole is an 
empirical analysis. To begin with, note what Schlick calls the 
law of the will or the law of motivation, viz., that acts of will or 
decisions ‘‘proceed in the direction of the most pleasant end-in- 
view’’ (p. 38). He states this as an empirical discovery and 
argues that it is quite conceivable that motivation might be quite 
different, e.g., that ‘‘whenever several ends-in-view of different 
pleasure values compete with one another the reaction might un- 
hesitatingly proceed in the direction of the least pleasant. . . . That 
man always wills what he least desires would be a possible law of 
the will’’ (p. 52). On the contrary, it seems to me quite impossible 
in view of Schlick’s analysis. He admits that the ‘‘law’’ would 
be a tautology, if it referred only to desire and that ‘‘to imagine 
with pleasure’’ is the equivalent of ‘‘to desire’’ (p. 51). But ‘‘to 
will,’’? he argues, since it involves choosing among competing de- 
sires, is a distinct act and subject possibly to a different law than 
pleasure, which governs desire. To make choice an act distinct 
from desire would be intelligible only if one believed in a distinct 
entity such as the will or the intelligence. But Schlick explicitly 
denies any such independent faculty. He likewise guards against 
conceiving pleasure as a definite object of desire; the idea of any 
conceivable object may be pleasant. However, on the ground that 
pleasure is an identifiable ‘‘feeling tone’’ he regards his ‘‘law’’ 
as a discovery rather than as a definition. It is very doubtful 
that pleasure, in Schlick’s sense, can be identified independently 
of desire. Again, his psychology is very dubious when he says 
‘‘No reaction need follow mere desire, but volition is inseparably 
joined to action and conduct; volition is identical with the pri- 
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mary, inner stage of conduct, the exertion, the innervation”’ (p. 
52). ‘*Mere’’ desire, if thus separated from action, is certainly 
not motivation, and no ‘‘feeling of exertion’’ or volition is of any 
practical value, if desire does not move to action. These distinc- 
tions are obviously antiquated as well as confused. Schlick puts 
the distinction more pragmatically when he says ‘‘ What is desired 
is willed only if no other stronger desires are present’’ (p. 60 n.). 
This gives his case away and indicates that the term ‘‘will’’ is 
used by Schlick merely as a name for the ‘‘triumph’’ of one de- 
sire over another. If this is the case, to make a ‘‘law’’ of moti- 
vation out of the fact of choice is not only tautology but a vestige 
of the rationalistic tradition that morality must be based on a law. 

Underlying Schlick’s attempt to keep a semblance at least of 
pure volition, is his prejudice that ethics must be exclusively con- 
cerned with conscious motivation. An ‘‘act of valuation’’ is, ac- 
cording to him, not an overt choice or activity, but something inner 
or ‘‘psychological.’’ ‘‘The whole process... is itself the act 
of will’’ (p. 35). ‘‘The discovery of the motives or laws of any 
kind of behavior, and therefore of moral behavior, is a purely psy- 
chological affair’’ (pp. 28-29). ‘‘Ethics has to do only with ‘res- 
olutions.’ Certain acts against which the stream of activity 
breaks stand out in the regular flow of activity that fills our ex- 
istence (and is morally irrelevant). These acts represent the de- 
cisions of life; they alone deserve the name of ‘conduct’; all else is 
mere ‘activity.’ . . . Personality is much more implicated in con- 
duct; it rises from greater depths, while activity is external, more 
superficial, and often fails to come to the light of consciousness”’ 
(p. 32). To enclose ‘‘conduct’’ within ‘‘the light of conscious- 
ness’’ might seem illuminating to an idealist, but such procedure 
coming from a would-be empiricist and positivist reflects a large 
dose of the older empiricism and positivism, from which the ‘‘new”’ 
is supposed to be emancipated. Strictly speaking, Schlick main- 
tains, valuation is concerned only with the pleasantness or un- 
pleasantness of ideas ; since only anticipated pleasures govern choice 
and hence determine moral value, the resulting activities are 
‘‘morally irrelevant.’’ Later in the argument, Schlick sees the 
need for distinguishing between ‘‘genuine and spurious values’’ 
(p. 181), ie., between those that are pleasant in realization and 
those that are pleasant only in anticipation or idea. To save his 
psychological approach, he then introduces ‘‘realization feelings’’ 
(Erfolgsgefiihle) as of basic moral importance, and restates the 
practical moral problem as that of bringing the ‘‘motive feeling”’ 
into agreement or harmony with the ‘‘realization feeling.’’ By 
this devious route values-in-realization are finally allowed to enter 
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the argument, only, however, because they too are accompanied 
by pleasure and pain. 

This admission of ‘‘realization feelings’’ as a criterion for the 
‘‘venuineness’’ of values makes a significant difference for the 
theory of value judgments. It leads Schlick in one passage to 
speak of valuation as a ‘‘belief’’ (p. 87) and he contrasts his for- 
mula (that what is believed to bring happiness is called good), 
with the Utilitarian formula (that the good brings happiness). 
Such an emphasis on moral beliefs, instead of on decisions, might 
have led him to a different theory of values and validation. In 
the earlier chapters, however, Schlick regards a decision as the 
terminus of the act of will or valuation. Once a choice is made 


ihe moral quality of an act is settled; the judgment marks the - 


‘‘triumph’’ (p. 34) of one idea or desire over another. Decision, 
resolution, resumption of activity, thus mark the last stage in an 
act of moral deliberation. The value is determined then and there; 
and no reference to verification by results or in act is required. 
‘‘The ultimate valuations are facts existing in human conscious- 
ness’? (p. 21). The context of these statements makes it clear 
that they were directed against Kant and that Schlick’s aim 
in emphasizing a ‘‘psychological’’ ethics was to repudiate a purely 
formal one by appealing to the ‘‘actual.’’ Nevertheless his inter- 
pretation of moral ‘‘acts’’ and judgments reveals how far he is 
from an experimentalist methodology and a social positivism. 

A further consequence of Schlick’s psychological approach is 
his individualism. He defines moral freedom as action governed 
by the agent’s own motives or desires. Now, from one point of 
view, Schlick regards any motive or desire as essentially private, 
inner, and the agent’s very own. ‘‘Here lies the source of the final, 
awful loneliness of man, from which there is no escape, because 
each individual, each consciousness is enclosed within itself; so 
that its feelings can be only its own feelings and can never be felt 
also by another’’ (p. 175). In this sense any motivated act would 
be free. Schlick means it, however, in another sense, viz., that the 
individual must not only desire the object but the motive as well, 
so that the motive, too, may be regarded as consciously chosen, 
or as an act of the self. But who knows really when or whether 
his desires are his own in this sense? Schlick is so realistic in de- 
scribing the social creation and redirection of motives through 
education, propaganda, etc., that one might expect him to be more 
critical than to fall back on the idea of private ownership of mo- 
tives. He is about as unrealistic here as was Rousseau when he 
insisted that each voter must ‘‘think only his own thoughts.’’ A 
more objective and social analysis of motivation and desire would 
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give Schlick a more realistic theory of responsibility and freedom, 
to say nothing of a more realistic psychology. 

His individualism also appears in the manner in which he 
describes what he calls the ‘‘social impulses.’’ He states the hy- 
pothesis, and states it as his own personal conviction, that can- 
siderations toward others (being moved by what moves others, 
sympathy, in short) is the most pleasant motive and most productive 
of ‘‘the capacity for happiness’’ (Gliicksbereitschaft). (Happi- 
ness can not be pursued directly nor defined, but the ‘‘capacity for 
happiness,’’ it seems, can be.) Apart from his appeal to experi- 
ence, the only argument he gives in support of the value of con- 
siderateness is, as the Germans put it, Getetlte Freude ist doppelte 
Freude, geteiltes Leid, halbes Leid. On the whole his exposition of 
the value of sympathy for happiness is excessively sentimental and 
illogical. More to the point, however, is his statement that such ‘‘so- 
cial impulses’’ are directed not toward groups, but toward individ- 
uals. Love toward mankind, solidarity, love of nation, etc., ‘‘de- 
serve to be viewed with a certain distrust’’ (p. 191). There is 
nothing in his analysis of motives that might encourage collectivism. 

When it comes to duty, to approbation and demand, when one 
asks not, what do I will? but, what ought I do?, Schlick is a rather 
uncritical collectivist. Moral imperatives are, according to him, 
the voice of ‘‘society’’ telling the individual what it deems most 
valuable for its welfare. Here the most old-fashioned positivism 
comes out in Schlick. He does not ask which society, nor does he 
analyze the social good. Here and there he expresses a curious 
optimism, and believes that there is a pre-established harmony, so 
to speak, between what society demands and what the good man 
wants. He repudiates the doctrine that social welfare is the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number. An individual’s ‘‘welfare’’ 
is indefinable, but society’s welfare (for some reason not stated) 
is definable and is in fact the aim of a moral man. ‘‘The idea of a 
happy community must [psychologically] become a pleasant idea’’ 
(p. 98). Formally a ‘‘happy community’’ might be defined as one 
in which each member has the greatest preparedness for happiness 
(p. 197), but such a definition tells us little concretely, ‘‘The con- 
tent of moral precepts shows that the community anticipates a 
furtherance of its welfare from their observance’’ (p. 93). This 
moral deification of society and the pious trust in its precepts seem 
curious anachronisms and it is quite obvious that Schlick has given 
little thought to a critical analysis of the relation between social 
duties and human valuations. The most that can be said for 
Schlick’s ethics on this score is that it is gentle and kindly. The 
book closes with a plea for Giite (‘‘kindness’’ is not an exact trans- 
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lation) as the essence of both duty and happiness. Though one 
cherishes the memory of Schlick himself as an embodiment of 
‘‘social impulses’’ and as a very kindly soul, one finds it difficult to 
reconcile this genial, old-fashioned preacher of the last chapter with 
the would-be, hard-boiled positivistic scientist of the first. In fact, 
the contrast between Schlick’s moral sentiments and his scientific 
theory is eloquent testimony to the fact that it is difficult to separate 
moral knowledge from moral valuation, and I can not refrain from 
citing Schlick’s own warning against him: ‘‘the prophet and the 
investigator can be one and the same person; but one can not at the 
same moment serve both interests, for whoever mixes the two prob- 
lems will solve neither’’ (p. 2). 
H. W. S. 


Naturalism. JAmMEs Bissett Pratt. (Powell Lectures on Philos- 
ophy at Indiana University, Third Series.) New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1939. x-+ 180 pages. $2.00. 


The first of these four lectures is concerned with the meaning 
of ‘‘naturalism.’’ In a somewhat apologetic fashion Professor 
Pratt espouses naturalism, but explains that he must reject the 
more crude and dogmatic forms in which naturalism becomes ma- 
terialism and can accept it only in its better form. In that better 
form, he tells us, naturalism no longer is a conspiracy against the 
ideal and the spiritual; it is rather a determined effort to avoid 
all will-to-believe, vain romanticism, and sentimentalism. It is 
‘‘characterized by three things,’’ its aim, its method, and its re- 
sulting system (p. 16). Its aim is the truth, no matter what that 
may turn out to be. Its method is empiricism, since no other method 
is fitted to disclose the nature of the existential world. Its result- 
ing system is ‘‘less important to it, less fundamental, less perma- 
nent,’’ changing with the competence and maturity of its adherents. 

This is all pretty general and throws little light on what natural- 
ism means. That Professor Pratt is a naturalist in the general 
sense of open-mindedness and honesty in the face of facts we have 
all long known. But so, in intent at least, are many philosophers 
of all sorts of schools and affiliations. A term that may include so 
much can not be very enlightening. Surely naturalism normally 
has a stricter meaning. 

The other three chapters of the book restate Professor Pratt’s 
views on life, evolution, mind, morality, and religion. If there is 
any new position here, it is a seeming identification of God with 
reality-as-a-whole, which position is less traditionally theistic than 
what Professor Pratt has seemed to take in the past. The presen- 
tation of these views under the general term of naturalism does 
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not seem to amplify these views or to add to their meaning. Other 
philosophers with very different views on all the problems Pro- 
fessor Pratt considers would have equal right to call themselves 
naturalists, provided that they too tried to avoid bias and faced 
facts honestly. But to employ the word ‘‘naturalism”’ for all such 
views would destroy whatever meaning the term might have as a 
technical term. 


8. P. L. 


Foundations of Logic and Mathematics. Rupotr Carnap. (In- 
ternational Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. I, No. 3.) 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1939. viii + 71 
pp. $1.00. 


This pamphlet, one of the best in the series thus far, outlines 
expertly the objectives and many of the achievements of the mod- 
ern logical analysis of language, and contains in addition new ma- 
terial from Professor Carnap’s investigation of semantical prob- 
lems. The first chapter explains and illustrates the difference 
between pragmatical, semantical, and syntactical analyses, and 
discusses at some length the central ideas and the interrelations of 
the latter two; the second chapter examines the conditions for the 
construction of ‘‘languages’’ and the interpretation of formal cal- 
culi; in the final chapter the main features and some interpreta- 
tions of logical and mathematical caleuli are discussed, and their 
role in the empirical sciences is explained. Professor Carnap 
consistently underscores the instrumental function of logic and 
mathematics in transforming empirical statements so as to exhibit 
their mutual relations, and reformulates his conception of the is- 
sues still under debate by students of the foundations of mathe- 
matics. His monograph is a valuable guide to the field, though 
the beginner may occasionally find it difficult reading. 

Particularly noteworthy is Professor Carnap’s analysis of the 
relations between abstract and observation terms of scientific sys- 
tems; he shows that an explicit interpretation of such abstract 
notions as ‘‘magnetic field’’ is not required in order that they may 
function as connecting links between more or less directly ob- 
servable predicates, and that they require to be understood in 
terms of such an operative réle. His discussion of the much de- 
bated question whether logic is a matter of convention helps to 
state the issue more clearly, though to this reviewer it does not 
appear that semantical and syntactical considerations alone are 
sufficient to resolve the problem, which seems to involve genuine 
empirical issues and to require reference to the total process of 
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semiosis. Many students will be especially grateful to Professor 
Carnap for the information he supplies about semantics and its 
import for other logical inquiries; but perhaps inevitably they may 
still be left wondering as to just what will be the full-grown fea- 
tures of this recently hatched discipline. Much depends on how 
Professor Carnap will finally conceive the relation of semantics 
to pragmatics and of both to the existential matrix from which 
they are abstracted; at present he seems still attached to conceiv- 
ing pragmatic factors in terms of the ‘‘inner,’’ psychological re- 
actions of the users of a language. 
E.N. 


Philosophie und Politik. Maximmian Beck. Ziirich and New 
York: Europa Verlag. (American agent, Friedrich Krause, 
New York City.) 1938. 120 pp. 


In times like these, the author asserts, the prime obligation of 
philosophy is to clarify the political and socio-economic issues that 
confront Western man. The philosopher is not to become a Par- 
teimensch, but he should undertake a critique of values in order to 
furnish the guidance for a needed revaluation. Of the great phi- 
losophers, few shirked this task. While Professor Beck discharges 
his philosophical obligation in this essay in somewhat academic 
fashion, the work does succeed in sketching a number of central 
ideas in a suggestive and original way. 

The conflict between dictatorship and democracy is the politi- 
cal upshot of a basically economic issue which is pressing for de- 
cision. Are we to employ our potentially bountiful machine econ- 
omy for the enrichment of life, or shall we persevere in the ascesis 
of work whereby men enslave themselves to machines? . The latter 
course abjures civilization. In the prevailing ethic, work, once an 
inescapable necessity, is now glorified as an end in itself; and that 
at a time when men have renounced everything spiritual and 
supersensible which might give meaning and purpose to our ma- 
terialistic and utilitarian workaday world. As a result, our ma- 
chines are made to produce not for consumer enjoyment but for 
work profit; and in the midst of plenty we tolerate long hours of 
dull toil, falling wages, poverty, and despair. Philosophy must re- 
value the place of work and enjoyment in human life and also find 
a moral equivalent for work. The latter, conditional upon the ac- 
ceptance of enduring values, will consist in sports, amateur activi- 
ties, and the cultivation of higher cultural interests. 

For the present world crisis the author offers pacifism along 
with a vigorous program of propaganda by means of which liberal 
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democratic ideals are to counteract the seductions of the dictators. 
In support of fascism he advances the familiar argument that the 
use of force for whatever end leads to totalitarization. Yet he be- 
lieves that ideas really create economic ‘‘realities’’ and can there- 
fore alter them. In the light of this fact, the author holds, it is 
tragic that the democratic ideology has lately been selling its ideal 
birthright for a mess of material prosperity. 
O. F. K. 


What Is Philosophy? A Marzist Introduction. Howarp SELSAM. 
New York: International Publishers. 1938. 192 pp. $1.75. 


‘*It is the primary purpose of this book to introduce the reader 
to this new and important philosophy—dialectical materialism— 
in the hope that its further study will illumine and clarify both his 
relations to and responsibilities in contemporary society’’ (p. 11). 

Whether we like it or not, the movement of world events has 
indeed made dialectical materialism a school of philosophy second 
in importance to none of its contemporaries. Knowledge of it, 
however, has not risen in proportion. On the contrary, there has 
grown up such a weird variety of misconceptions which pass cur- 
rent for its actual doctrines in the most respectable circles that one 
would imagine it to be some cult possessed of no authentic sources, 
so that opinions about it had to be formed by crude deductions 
from incredible premises. Nothing has been too absurd to attribute 
to this philosophy. In these circumstances, Professor Selsam’s 
book ought to be welcomed. Within its brief scope and in its own 
terms, introductory and non-technical, it presents needed informa- 
tion and, what is sometimes of more significance, orientation in re- 
gard to its subject. It is clearly written, closely geared to the 
contemporary scene, and full of provocative instances. 

The author treats first the social roots and consequences of phi- 
losophy, epitomizing his attitude when he remarks that it is not his 
purpose ‘‘to bring philosophy down to earth, but to show that it 
has always been there’’ (p. 9). ‘‘More important than the answers 
philosophers have given’’ he shrewdly observes, ‘‘are the questions 
they have asked’’ (p. 20). It is greatly to Professor Selsam’s 
credit that he treats ‘‘Materialism and Idealism’’ (Chap. II), even 
on the introductory level, not only as an issue in ontology, but in 
methodology and social thought as well. The historical parts of 
Chapter III, on ‘‘Permanence and Change,’’ and of other chap- 
ters as well, seem hurried in the attempt to cover what is probably 
too much ground. Chapter IV, ‘‘The Meaning of Science,’’ is espe- 
cially successful in presenting science as an organic component of 
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society, not only in its results, but in the nature of its methodology. 
The remaining chapter, ‘‘ History and Freedom,”’ points up a prob- 
lem which has never received adequate attention in American phi- 
losophy. 
JOHN MacPHERSON SOMERVILLE. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Selected Writings in Philosophy, A Companion Volume to Knowl- 
edge and Society. Compiled by G. P. Apams, W. R. DENNEs, 
J. LOEWENBERG, D. S. Mackay, P. MARHENKE, S. C. PEppsr, E. 
W. Strona. (The Century Philosophy Series.) New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 1939. xx-+ 355 pp. $2.25. 


The authors of Knowledge and Society? have assembled these 
sixteen selections, not to provide a comprehensive anthology of phi- 
losophy, but to illustrate the themes discussed in that volume. Con- 
cerning knowledge, or ‘‘the correction of the understanding,’’ they 
reprint Plato’s Allegory of the Cave, Bacon’s Idols, pages from 
Whitehead on mathematics, Poincaré on hypotheses, Jevons on suc- 
cessive approximations, Broad on mechanism and its alternatives, 
Leibniz’s Theodicy, James’s Dilemma of Determinism, and Des- 
cartes’ first two Meditations. On society, they include excerpts 
from the Nichomachean Ethics of Aristotle, Darwin’s Origin of 
Species and Descent of Man, Mill’s On Liberty, Tawney’s Acquisi- 
tive Society, Woodbridge’s Purpose of History, and Dewey’s Crisis 
in Culture. The whole forms a group of classics which any student 
of philosophy might read with profit. An appendix contains a top- 
ical outline and questions for use with Knowledge and Society. The 
questions, while rather more conventional than the text to which 
they apply, are valuable enough; but might not the making of a 
topical outline be left to the student? 

H. A. L. 


The Psychology of Art. Ropert Morris Oepen. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1938. xviii 291 pp. $2.50. 


This thoughtful and gracefully written book (by the Dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences at Cornell) is not quite accurately 
named. It should really have been called The Philosophy of the 
Psychology of Art. It uses, with discreet lack of dogmatism, the 
results of recent psychological inquiry to ‘‘show the relationship of 
music, poetry and the visual arts to the psychology of human be- 
havior.’’ But there is a central theme and a controlling concep- 
tion: the principle of rhythm. The author attempts to show, in 


1 Reviewed in this JournaL, Vol. XXXV (1938), pp. 466-470. 
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treatments of the specific arts, each of which, if not exhaustive, is 
enlightened and responsible, that a work of art, well done, has ‘‘the 
beautiful style of a continuous rhythm of expression. ...’’ ‘‘Na- 
ture regulates the course of life and behavior, and . . . the organ- 
ism and its environment work out their reciprocal adjustments in 
an orderly and rhythmical fashion’’ (p. 277). 

Dr. Ogden is particularly happy in connecting the interest in 
‘‘nattern’’ with the uses of pattern as organized means of expres- 
sion. The pattern is rhythm become externalized. Even spatial 
design is ‘‘a record of the rhythmical activity of the artist’’ (p. 
260). Effective design is the function of ‘‘right rhythm’’ and es- 
thetic education is education in an ordered and organic activity. 
This, one gathers to be Dr. Ogden’s chief theme, and developed, it 
would be a moral philosophy of art, its function, and its conse- 
quences. 

Dr. Ogden illustrates his thesis with a rich and detailed arsenal 
of illustrations from each of the arts. It is a provocative book that 
avoids the treatment of esthetic ‘‘objects’’ in isolation from their 
context in experience, and, on the other hand, of psychological cate- 
gories apart from the objects with respect to which alone they have 
meaning. The accent on ‘‘rhythm’’ does much to illuminate pat- 
tern and order; the emphasis on pattern saves the author and the 
reader from irrelevant ‘‘pulse-beat’’ and ‘‘heart-beat’’ theorizing 
on art. Rhythm and Design might be an even better title for Dr. 
Ogden’s book. 

I. E. 


De la matiére général et plus particuliérement de la matiére noé- 
tique. JEAN Detvotvé. Paris: Boivin et Cie. 1939. 272 pp. 
30 fr. 


‘*Matter-in-general’’ is the hyle of Aristotle, a relative term im- 
plying the existence of an ‘‘organiser,’’ the agent who fashions the 
hyle into a whole. There are three kinds of matter, physical, bio- 
logical, intelligible (noetic). These kinds form not simply a col- 
lection but a hierarchy, the principle of which is not clear, but 
seems to be a fusion of complexity and human esteem. 


G. B. 
Le Maeterlinckienisme. (Fascicule I.) Maurice Lecat. Brux- 
elles: Librairie Castaigne. 1937. 218 pp. 28 fr. 


La Philosophie de Maeterlinck. (Fascicule II.) Maurice Lecat. 
Bruxelles: Librairie Castaigne. 1939. 221-405 pp. 28 fr. 
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(L’Intelligence des animaux: insectes sociaux, chevaux mathéma- 
tictens et causeurs. Maurice Lecat. Bruxelles: Librairie Cas- 
taigne. 1937. 20 pp. 3 fr.) 


(L’Ombre des ailes de Maeterlinck. Maurice Lecat. Bruxelles: 
Librairie Castaigne. 1937. 20 pp. 2 fr.) 


This is a venomous work, full of hate, in the name, evidently, 
of a 1939 Louvain type of Christianity. M. Lecat vigorously attacks 
Maeterlinck as a man and as a thinker. Maeterlinck had a pro- 
found sense of the mysteries of the universe, a strong faith in intui- 
tion, and a marked interest in the subconscious, but he ‘‘ hated God 
and the Church’’ and tried to found a godless ethics. This was 
the man who was accorded the Nobel prize and membership in the 
French Academy. One gets the impression, however, that if Mae- 
terlinck had, like Verlaine, held to the simple Catholic faith of his 
forbears, all the rest would be forgiven. A collection of maledic- 
tory epithets applied to Maeterlinck by M. Lecat would alone and 
without repetition fill out the space allotted for this brief notice. 

M. Lecat is a rude adversary. He is himself a mathematician 
and scientist of parts and he has added to his own criticisms a wealth 
of material from Maeterlinck’s biographers and critics. It is not 
difficult to expose Maeterlinck’s credulity (the Elberfeld horses), 
lack of understanding in the fields of mathematics and the sciences, 
and hasty pseudo-scientific hypotheses and conclusions. At the 
same time the author is fair enough to admit that Maeterlinck was 
gifted with an excellent dramatic technique and a thoroughly ad- 
mirable style. The Life of the Bees is indeed based on some genuine 
scientific observations. Even here, however, Maeterlinck’s style 
is dangerous because it tends to hide a pernicious philosophy and 
an inadequate science: ‘‘ Literature in the worst sense of the term,”’ 
according to Marcel Boll, illustrating what Newton meant when he 
said that ‘‘ Poetry is ingenious non-sense.’ 

But M. Lecat overshoots his mark. He flays his enemy the man, 
then the works by title, and finally the works by subject-matter. 
He can hardly cite five lines from Maeterlinck without interjecting 
his editorial comments. His accusations of plagiarism are often 
quite unjustifiable. Even when he is utterly convincing, the total 
effect is unpleasant and repetitious. It leaves this reviewer with 
a profound sense of fatigue and a renewed desire to read Maeter- 
linck. 


N. L. T. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Bentley, John Edward: Visual Outline of Philosophy. Stu- 
dents’ Outline Series. New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 
1939. iv+158 pp. 75 cents. (Students of the history of phi- 
losophy may find this book a fairly accurate help to beginners in 
keeping the outlines of the subject straight—if only they could 
realize that a knowledge of all the headings in this book does not 
guarantee any knowledge of real philosophy. Teachers may need 
a copy to locate where their students get some of the peculiar com- 
binations of big words they will be using in future examinations. 
H. T. C.) 

Minn. Vol. XLVIII, No. 192. An Interpretation of Causal 
Laws: W. B. Gallie. Hume’s Account of Sensitive Belief: J. Laird. 
Kant and Greek Ethics (II): Klaus Reich. The Naturalistic 
Fallacy: W. K. Frankena. Discussions—Must There Be Proposi- 
tions?: A. Kaplan and I. M. Copilowish. On the Class of ‘‘Basic’’ 
Sentences: J. Buchler. The Right and the Good: W. G. De Burgh. 
Mr. Mabbott on Punishment: M. R. Glover. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. Soixante-Quatriéme Année, Nos. 7 et 8. 
Th. Ribot: G. Dumas. Utilité de la méthodologie scientifique com- 
parée pour 1’étude des faits sociaux: G. Hostelet. Quelles sont les 
manifestations les plus caractéristiques de la vie? ZL. Dessagne. 

We print below selected articles from the following publications : 

THE PERSONALIST. Summer 1939. The Philosophy of an Evolu- 
tionist: L. J. Hopkins. Personalism and Theology: A. C. Knud- 
son. St. Augustine’s Conception of Time: Herman Hausheer. 
Absolute Moral Responsibility: N. Lossky. 

La Critica. Anno XXXVII, Fase. III. II posto di Hegel nella 
storia della filosofia: B. Croce. (Fase. IV.) II concetto della 
filosofia come storicismo assoluto: B. Croce. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ASTHETIK UND ALLGEMEINE KUNSTWISSEN- 
scHarT. XXXIII. Band, 2. Heft. Das Kunstwerk als. Vorbild: 
Gerhard von Mutius. Kunsterkenntnis und Kunstverstindnis: 
Richard Miiller-Freienfels. (3. Heft.) Bausteine zu einer Gedan- 
kenasthetik: Karl von Roretz. 

REVUE D’HIsTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE ET D’HISTOIRE GE&NERALE 
DE LA CrviuisaTION. Fasc. 25. L’exposition Malebranche: Marie- 
Thérése d’Alverny. 

ScrentTia. Vol. LXV,N. CCCXXV-5. Les facultés de synthése 
chez les animaux: L. Verlaine. (N. CCCXXV-6.) Social Biology 
and Some of Its Cultural and Ethical Implications: H. B. Fantham. 

PsycHoLogicaL Review. Vol. 46, No. 5. Symbolic Technique 
in Psychological Theory: J. G. Miller. 
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JOURNAL DE PsycHoLogir. XXXV° Année, Nos. 5-8. Intelli- 
gence et techniques: Ch. Blondel. Le concept de groupe et la 
théorie de la perception: E. Cassirer. 

Tue New Scuouasticism. Vol. XIII, No. 3. Grammatical and 
Logical Form: L. J. Eslick. Chinese Philosophers of the Eastern 
Chou (770-249 B.C.) : G. B. O’Toole. 

GreaorIANUM. Anno XX, Fase. II. Das Problem der Meta- 
physik in philosophiegeschichtlicher Schau. Aristotes-Kant: B. 
Jansen. Towards the Solution of the Critical Problem: A. Ltttle. 

REvvE N&0scoLaAsTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. Tome 42, No. 62. 
L’abstraction de ]’étre: John Horgan. Psychologie et morale a la 
Faculté des Arts de Paris aux approches de 1250: Odon Lottin. 
(No. 63.) L’aspect dynamique de la méthode transcendantale chez 
Kant: Joseph Maréchal. Intentionnalité de ]’étre et métaphysique 
de la participation: André Hayen. Two Early Oxford Masters on 
the Problem of Plurality of Forms. Adam of Buckfield—Richard 
Rufus of Cornwall: D. A. Callus. 

Acta Pont. ACADEMIAE Romana §. THOoMAE AQ. ET RELIGIONIS 
CatHouicaE. Vol. V. De commentariis in opusculum 8. Thomae 
Aquinatis ‘‘De ente et essentia’’: M. Grabmann. De vera notione 
personalitatis: R. Garrigou-Lagrange. 

REVUE DE THSOLOGIE ET DE PHiwosoPpHiz. No. 111. La psych- 
analyse et le probléme de 1’autonomie morale: Germaine Guez. 

Rivista Di Friosorta Neo-ScnHouastica. Anno XXXI, Fase. II. 
Studi sopra il problema della percezione: III. Idealismo e realismo 
nella percezione sensoriale: Cornelio Fabro. L’ontologia di Nicolai 
Hartmann: Sofia Vanni-Rovighi. (Fasc. III.) I commenti lantini 
inediti del see. XIII ai Topici di Aristotele: Martino Grabmann. 
Sulla personalita di S. Agostino: Paolo Brezat. 

Reuiaio. Vol. XV, N. 3. Storia ed etica: Remo Fedi. 

ScHouastik.. XIV. Jahrgang, Heft 2. Die Zweiheit mensch- 
licher Erkenntnis als Baugesetz einer kritischen Begriindung der 
Metaphysik: Joseph de Vries. 

REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES. Tome 
XXVIII, No. 2. De la méthode dans le probléme du réel: A. 
Gardeil. Les six genres de contemplation chez Richard de Saint- 
Victor et leur origine platonicienne: J. A. Robilliard. 

RECHERCHES DE THEOLOGIE ANCIENNE ET MépifvaLe. XI, No. 
2. The School of Andrew of St. Victor: B. Smalley. 

Tue Tuomist. Vol. I, No. 2. Notes on Intuition: M. De 
Munnynck. . 

REVUE D’HISTOIRE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE RELIGIEUSES. Dix-neu- 
viéme Année, No. 1. Appartenance et disponibilité: Gabriel 
Marcel. 
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Tue CatTHouic EpucaTionaL Review. Vol. XXXVII, No. 6. 
The Philosophical Background of John Dewey, Educator: W. E£. 
Boyle. 

THoucHt. Volume XIV, Number 53. Gentile is not the Phi- 
losopher of Fascism!: J. 8. Bogue. The Philosophical Antecedents 
of German National Socialism: V. J. Bourke. 

Dr TatwetT. 15. Jahrgang, Heft 2. Tatsache und Schicksal: 
W. E. Hocking. Methode der Physik: C. F. von Weizsicker. 

PHILOSOPHIA. Vol. 3, Fasc. 1-4. Philosophy and Natural Sci- 
ence: Roger W. Holmes. A Definition of Liberalism: D. 8. Robim- 
son. Le Mythe et la Vérité: Léon Chestov. Die Anfiange der 
Indischen Philosophie: Ad. Attenhofer. Orientierungen und 
Wandlungen der Aesthetik: Fritz Medicus. Kritische Bemer- 
kungen zu Brentanos Schrift ‘‘Die vier Phasen der Philgsophie: 
Branislav Petronievics. Theodor. Gomperz und John Stuart Mill: 
Fritz Heinemann. Das Denken und das Gedachte: Constantin 
Brunner. Der Begriff des Ursprungs in Metaphysik und Wissen- 
schaft: Walter Blumenfeld. Wher gewisse Voraussetzungen der 
heutigen Physik: Joachim Metallmann. Die Verwirklichung des 
Menschen. Zur Anthropologie Martin Heideggers: Martin Buber. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Fourth Series of Lectures on the Mahlon Powell Foundation 
of the Department of Philosophy of Indiana University was given 
this year by William Lowe Bryan, President Emeritus of Indiana 
University, October 25-29, 1939, on the general topic, ‘‘Wars of 
Families of Minds’’; first lecture, ‘‘The Scholar and the Un- 
schooled Man’’; second and third lectures, ‘‘Scholar against 
Scholar’’; fourth lecture, ‘‘Scholar and Poet.’’ The lectures will 
be published by the University of Indiana. 


Professor Max Dessoir of Berlin has decided to sell his library. 
Further details may be obtained from him, Speyerer Strausse 9, 
Berlin W. 30, or from Professor Van Meter Ames, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











